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The English is careless, frequently loose enough to obscure the 
meaning, and at times ungrammatical. The book is rather heavy, 
and the type good. It. is to be regretted that this possibly useful 
effort must be so heavily discounted. R. P. 


A Text-book of Human Physiology, Including a Section on 
Physiologic Apparatus. By Albert P. Brubaker, A.M., 

M.D. Fourth edition. Pp. 73(>; 377 illustrations and I colored 

plate. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1912. 

It is pleasing to note that this excellent text-book has met with 
such a well-deserved demand as to require a fourth edition. Those 
who have had a long experience with students can see evidence 
upon every page of the fact that Professor Brubaker is an excellent 
teacher. Wien presenting a problem he has mastered the art of 
knowing where to start. Too often authors of the text-books 
now generally used, assume that the student’s general knowledge 
of anatomy, histology, physics, chemistry, and even biology is such 
that they are free to plunge at once into a discussion of physio¬ 
logical material of the most intricate sort. It is true that the 
preparation of the student in the fundamental subjects leading 
to physiology is constantly improving, nevertheless, much of the 
data requires a thorough knowledge of details which are not given 
an important position or are entirely neglected in the presentation 
of the fundamental subjects. In consequence, a problem some¬ 
times cannot be understood even by a well-prepared student, be¬ 
cause he is not sufficiently familiar with the particular data from 
which the investigations start. This book does not neglect such 
data and therefore contains more histology, etc., proportionately 
than is found elsewhere, but, although starting a problem from 
the beginning, the book is never tedious for the necessary material 
is very briefly stated. This is shown by the size of the book which 
hardly exceeds 700 pages yet contains all of the physiology required 
in any of the best medical schools. 

This edition also shows the intimate knowledge which the 
author possesses of the requirements of the up-to-date student 
and practitioner. He gives sufficient consideration to all of the 
physiological problems and methods which are interesting the 
medical profession today. For example, he goes into the subject 
of venous pulse in a most satisfactory manner. Likewise the 
pituitary bodies and the adrenal glands are considered from a 
physiological standpoint in a most conservative yet thorough 
manner. Even the finer points such as the auscultatory method 
of determining blood pressure is referred to. These are, however, 
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only a few of the instances which convince one that the book is 
in every way equal to the requirements of the student and prac¬ 
titioner. 

It is pleasing to see too that the author does not avoid what 
are usually considered uninteresting subjects, provided they are 
of practical value. The physiology of the skeleton, so important 
to the practitioner, is often given brief consideration or entirely 
omitted in many books of this size. Recognizing the inestimable 
value of the subject in medicine the author has devoted an entire 
chapter to the skeleton and it has proved one of the most valuable 
in the book. E. L. 


Pathology of the Eye. By P. H. Adams, M.A., M.B., D.O. 

Oxon., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to Oxford Eye Hospital; Consulting 

Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Radcliffe Infirmary. London: 

Oxford University Press, 1912. 

This is an excellent little manual. It takes up in turn the different 
structures entering into the formation of the organ, gives a brief 
anatomy and then describes the appearances caused by the various 
disease processes as they occur in the special tissues. The intro¬ 
ductory chapter gives a short account of the methods of embedding, 
mounting, staining, while the last chapter is a brief description 
of the bacteriology of the eye. The descriptions must necessarily 
be brief in a small work like the present and this is about the only 
criticism to be made, they are almost too brief—a criticism not 
directed against the author, who has succeeded very well indeed 
with the limited space at his disposal, but one which is inherent 
in the plan of the work. The book is hardly adapted to the novice 
who requires more detailed description but rather we presume as 
a sort of vade mecum for the reader who has some acquaintance 
with the subject. It need scarcely be said that the recent discus¬ 
sions, not to say, final results find a place; thus the Chlamydozoa 
in trachoma together with the method of staining are described; 
there is a short account of retinal arteriosclerosis, etc. We note 
that of the varieties of choroidal inflammation syphilis and tubercle 
are alone mentioned. 

The book is attractively gotten up; it is convenient in size; the 
paper, type, and binding are all that can be desired. T. B. S. 



